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AQSTRACT _ 

kStiidy was con duct, ed /in South Aucklaiid, Nfew Zealand^ 
to discover how >^-retHs coul'd help children with reading ' • ■ 
djlff iculties. Sgecifically, the study addressed- three questions: Do* 
parents want tblhGlp improve their child r8if»5 reading? Can pareats . \ 
learn ^pacific teadiag tutoring skills? Does parent .tutoring improy| ' 
children's reading, both at home and at schoDl? The ^tudy involva,d l^l 
families, each with a child between the' ages of B and 12 whjs was at'; 
lekst two years behind in reading- The parents .were instructed la • ' ^ 
tutoring procedures that were designed to help* childteh e.nj0y reading 
'and becoffie independeat readers- The results showed thatj".at home, ths 
tutored children progressed an a.veraare of 5^ 7 5' ibo|i ths" in the- lej^el 
book t{iay could read^ the overall- accuracy of their reading^ ifflpro ved 
froa 34- 5S to S6-6iS, and their percentage 6f sev^'-dorrected errors * " 
isprovei from 15-2% ta 27.6f--At school, however, only two of th3 ■ 
children showed, progress. The f ifidincj s. indica tdd^that 'par 6^nts.' di^ 
want to Ijelp t hfeir children with reading: that parents not- only , . 
leaxne^ the tutoring procedui^es but, in sose cases, used theia with ' 
other children; and that reading gains in- ohb setting did n^i^t 
automatically transfer to a second Setting, fFlf / - 
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' *(5n W^^" ^^^'n&s-QO-wrong with a child's soc/a/ • 
, behaviour, teachers, psychologists and social ' 
/ workers frequontiy ask for the parents' help^ " 

0 ^When chil<jhren are disruptive fn class, when' 
j • *ehildren are repeatedly late for school, when 

•.CO children seem upset or withdrawn, parent? are 
^ .asked to suggest possible causes, to try out new 
,Q ways of managing th6 problem, and to report on 

1 I f any changes in their chad's behaviour. 

^ . ^ When things g^^rong with a child's SC/70O/' 
workr howeverrprofessiorials are less likelyto ca 



on the help of parents. This ife probably because 
•they wonder if the parents-^re interested in ' ■ 
helping with problems which are traditionally 
seen as the responsibility of the school. They may 
also view parents as unskilled, as likely to make 
the child more gnxious and confused. 

Three educational psychologists and a 
rfesearch associate at the University of Auckland 
have just spent a year studying how parents can' 
help children with academic (in thiscase.readina) 
difficulties. ■ ^' 
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Parents as Remedial Reading Tutors: 
. A Report on the Work of 
tlie Mangere Home and School Project, 

Vivlane Robinson, Ted Glynn, 
Stuart McNaughton and Marianne QuiQn. 



When things go wrong^itrt a child's social 
bvhnviuur, UMchers, psychologists and sociai . 
•workers frequently ask jorttie parents' help. 
Whe^n children art^dtsaiptive in class, when 
children are^/e^eatedly late for school, when 
children^^em upset or withdrawn, parents are 
asked to suggest possible causes, to try out new 
ways^of managing the problem, and to report on 
any changes in their child's behaviour. 

Whefi things go wrong with a child s school 
work, however, professionals are less likely to cal 



on the help of parents. This is probably t^ecause 
they wonder if the parents are interested in 
. helping with problems which are traditionally 
seen as the responsibility of the school. They may 
also view parents as unskilled, as likely to^mal^e 
the child more anxious and confused. 

Three educational psychologists and a 
research associate at the University of Aucklapd, 
have just spent a year studying how parents can 
help children with academic (in this.casejeading) 
difficulties. 



Tfieir research addressed Ihree-marn qi^estic^ns: 

t Do parents want to help their chit^lren's 
reading difficulties? ' 
, 2. (San parents learn specific reading tutoring 
skills? ^ ^ 

3. Does the parents* tutoring^improve the way 
their child reads, both at home and at school? 

hes^ questions wero aFisworod in an intensive study 
of 14 families South Auckland, Each fartiily had a 
chtki lH)twoen eight and 12 years o!d who was between 
2 ytvirs 4 months and five years behind in reading The 
fafxiilies were referred ^ the Mar^gero Home and . < 
Si Jiool Pfojocthy oducationai psychologists, rfhd 
were acct^pted inty the project it; 

an adult or older sibhny was wilhng to spend 3 
sessions fxn week (about 10-15 ininutes per 
sessiQfi) tutoring the child; 

the family agr^H^d that the sessions could be 
tapo' rei:orded and that a prOjectTiirector couid 
visit tfie fannty twice a week^for the 10-15 weefes 
of Uie proje(^ * . 

the class tua(;|ief , school prindipaLind fiarents 
fUjrwd tfiat Scunples of the child's reading could 
also be obtained at scfipoj 

tht-* U itut spoke to the child m English; - ' ' j: 

!he rhtid had no vision or hearing problems. 



Before training parents in the tutoring procedures 
we recorded several sessions where par^nt§ tutored 
their child in the manner that seemed most 'naturaT to *t 
them TTiey were given appropriate books and asked 
to try to helf) their child to read better. This allowed us 
to discove^ whether parents can help their children 
when they are not mstructed specifically how to tutor. 
After all it is possible that ^ust b;^ hearmg their ehildren 
read three times a week progress will be made. Here is 
.a summary of parents' natural tutoring style* 

When parents are not trained to tutor they 
usually: 

make few comments about children's good 
reading, or attempts at problem solving; ^ 

jump in, straight after chiMr&n make a mistake, or 
get stuck on a wprd; * . \ 

help children by telling them the word (provide a 
model) without showing them how to work it ou^t 
(for themselves). ' 
» - « 

The 'natural* or untrairjed tutoring sessions 
producedvery tittle improvement in thechildren's 
reading. The directory of the project then 
introduced the tutorjng proc^ures to each family 
in turn. The sequential introduction W the training ' 
allowed us to test whether or not any changes in 
the child's reading were caused by the use of the 
procc^dures. ^ ' * 
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For Correct Reading 

• ■. )f rrrtly 

yVf should praiAi^ when 

^ We should 0raise whef> 
fifhifrr> qf^t a wf>rfi 
f-t jffpf^t ^fter we have 
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Home flTutoring Procedure 
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For Problem Reading 



4 We should wait to give- 
cjiildren a rhancf^'td 
solve the problem . 



^ rr^^ 

If The Mistake 

Does ^ftlt 
Make Sense 



If The Mistake 

Does 
Make^ense 



h We should promp^ wilh* 6 We should prompt with 
^ clues about tho m^an{hg clues abput the way the 



nf the stor 



e g we should ask^ 
{question . 
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wofd looks 

e g we should ask abO'Ut 
one part that is wrong 



If The Word is 
not Correct 
After Two Prompts 
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If The Child 
Says Nothing 



We should ask the child 
to read on to the end of 
the sentenc^e ^ 

Of, we should ask the ' 
child to go back to the 
beginning of the 
sentence again 



8 We should say The word 



ThejtutoriQg l^edures were designed tp help 
children enpy reading They were also to help 
them to become independent (rather than 
deptmdent) readers by solving the words they 
found difficult One part of the procedures told 
parents what'to do when, thejr child read well 
* (correct reading), the other part told them what to 
do when the child had difficulty (problem 
reading). The procedures are outlined below left: 

When parents provide iiescnpti^e praise (e g , 
'good boy. you corrected yourself there;) they not 
only make the session more pleasant for both 
parties, but they tell children what it is they have 
done right, or nearly right (Statements 1. 2 and 3). 

By pausing for several seconds after a child 
makes a mist^e parents give children a chance 
to recognise (often by reading on) that what they 
have said do|^s not make sense or does not match 
the text. Ve,ry often children vyili correct the 
mistake for themselves (Statement 4). Learning to 
setf-<:orrect is an important part of teaming to 
become an mdependent reader. 

By giving children a prompt or clue, rather tben telling 
them the word Jhe tutor is teaching them to ^roblem- 
soJve the word, rather than to rely on the tutor to 
^provide an answer (Statements 5, 6 and 7)^. Tutors 
teil.the chHci the word after two prompts, so that 
the flow of the story is not broken for too long 
(Statements/. 

The graphs show thatparents were able to leSrn 
. these new tutonng procedures. They gifted from 
immediate to delayed attention to error^^from 
providing models to provi^ling prompts, ^nd tijey 
significantly increased their number of praise * 
comments per session. 

It is important to remember however; that thesp 
changes were achievvd within the context of an 
intensive and flexible training prograrnnik Each family 
was visited twice a.weet^i during the training phase. At 
each ^ssion the director reviewed the procedures 
'With ihe pare^n. discus^ the anajysispf the prevKJus 
session's tape -recorded data, observed the parent 
^tutoring the child for l6 minutes and discussed several 
examples of correct ar^d incorrect tutonng that arose 
-^dunng the observatior|i. In other words, the training 
.conipnsiexi discilssion of the principles involved in the 
new procedures, opportunities for practice, 
individualized feedback, and on-the- spot modelling 
by the director ' ^ \ 

Having sh6wn that parents gould learn the tutoring 
procedures our nextlquestion was. *Do the procedures 
improve children's reading both at home and at 
schopl?' The three rtiajor.measures of a,6hild s 
progress were: percent of W9rds read i^tiatty corr^t ' 
(accuracy): percent of errors self-corrected; and 
progress in book level, that is. the graded level of 
difficulty of the books the child could read with*90^ 
acctiiracy ^ 



Figure 2 Changes in Tutor Behaviour Xcro$s 

Untrained and Trained Tutoring Conditions 
for pght Families. 
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The results that follow: describe>the progress of our 
second group of i^jglgl^farnilies. 

1 Progrosl> at Hdrrf^. 
Children progressiesJ an a 



book level under tfafjned tutorin 
overall accuracy of tisje children's 





from 84,5% to 86.6%. and theit 
corrected improved fp 
were made despite the reading material bee 
increasingly difficult as the training prc^ressed3 

2 ^Progress at Schooi. 



By taking samples of the children's unassisted' neading 
at school, we could whether gains made at home 
were transferred to school. Two of the eight children 
made rapid progress in book level at school, but for 
the other six chr][dren gains and progress at home 
were not sufficient to ensure progress at school. 
Consequently, additional school tutoring was provided 
forlhese children, by trained researct^ssistants, ^ 
When the procedures- we re used bottf at home and at 
school, the%> six children produced gains at school 
that paralleled those made at home. 

The childrenis progress at school durin'g the trained 
tutoring phases of the project can be summarized by, 
saying that in 2.7 months of tutoring they showed an 
average gam of 8.7 months in the level of book they 
could read with W% accuracy (a rate of progress 
substantially above normar progress). * 
• * 

Conclusions 

The project's achievements can tpe summarised by 
. returning to the three questi^)ns. 

' 7. Do parents want to help with their children s 
academic (reading) difficulties? . 

l\}e answer to this question is definitely, y^. Our 
parents were concerned enough to allow researchers 
into their home twice a week, they took the risk of 
showing us how they copcKi with their child's 
difficuitu^, and they found the time to regularly tutor 
' their child in some cases, a successful tutoring 

^ proyramme was established in families despite some 
combination of financial hardship, employnient 
insecurity, emotional strain in the family and an acute 
> shc^age of space 

Fluents who appear not to want to help, or to be 
uflmferested m thoir children's school work, may lack 
cofifidence in their own abilities, or may. very often 

^ correctly, fecognise that they lack the appropriate 
skills When professionals provide practical guidelines 
and individualized help, 'apathetic'. parents frequently 



turn irpto ski 



led tutors!- 



2. Can parents leaw specific reading tutoring 
.^procedures? 

Parents noj only learned the procedures; but in i 
cases, began to use them, quite voluntarily with ' 
' other children, or with the children of neighboi 
frienc^s. Feedback to parents proved to be important, 
not only tO help parents make the^^initiai shift from their 
'natural' tutoring style, but to' help! them maintain the 
correct procedures after'sever^ weeks of tutoring. In 
subsequent training programmes we will show parents 
how to do the Equality controi'^on their own tutoring. 

3. Does the tutoring improve the child's reading both 
at home and at school? 

^ The project showed clearly that gains in one setting do 
not automatically transfer to a second setting^^ 
Considerable gains were made by all eight children at 
•\ homeiAlthough two children showed sin^ilar gains at 
V^hool, the rennaining six did not. For these children, 
the assistance of a school tutoftrained-in the same 
procedures was needetl to maintain progress. ^ 
particularly when they were promoted to a new book. 
TTfed^rMtors are now doing finer analyses of the data . 
to discover more precise relations'hips between what 
was done in particular tutoring sessions and the 
progress of the children at home and at school. 
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